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EpiroriaL Buzzincs. 


*¢ Bet old and young unite 

On faithful hearts to write 
Firm loyalty. 

In grateful mem’ry keep 

Heroes in soldier sleep 

On land, or in the deep, 
For liberty.” 





We had a short but enjoyable visit from 
Mr. J. E. Pond, of North Attleboro, Mass., 
last week. He was on his way home from 
Minnesota, where he had been, for a few 
days, on professional business. 





We Regret to learn that Mr. W. W. 
Cary, of Coleraine, Mass., is unable to at- 
tend to business, having been sick for some 
time. This information comes from his 
good wife. We hope for a speedy recovery, 
and a safe return to his usual good heath. 





Memorial Day has come again and 
passed into history. To decorate the graves 
of the patriotic dead with flowers, once a 
year, is a fitting tribute to their memory, 
and should receive that hallowed tenderness 
at the hands of every patriotic citizen. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Pocket Com- 
panion is the title of alittle book of 32 
pages, with thick covers, just issued by the 
Crown Bee Company, Brighton, England. 
Besides a monthly calendar, it contains 
many interesting items of instruction for 
bee-keepers. The arrangement of the book, 
and the instructions are given by Mr. S. 
Simmins, the manager of the company, with 
whom our readers are familiar, as he is the 
author of the book entitled, ‘‘ A Modern 
Bee-Farm, and its Economic Management.” 
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It is Not True that honey in its purity 
is so scarce as some try to make out. The 
Sanitary Era, a paper published in New 
York, was sent to us sometime since by one 
of our readers, with an article marked, 
which, after stating that honey was an ex- 
cellent remedy for many diseases, preserv- 
ing fruit, etc., went on to say this: 


The difficulty is to get honey, for love or 
money. Itis almost useless to look for it 
outside of the native comb; and since the 
comb has begun to be made artificially to 
save the bees the trouble,there is no security 
that artificial honey of glucose and sugar, 
with a little bitter almond flavoring, may 
not take the rest of the business out of the 
mouths of these insects. 

It is said that bee-keepers want a law 
similar in effect to that on the sale of oleo- 
margarine. The manufacturers of artificial 
honey should be obliged to stamp their pro- 
duct so that the public will not be deceived. 


No! No! The Sanitary Era is informed 
that bee-keepers do not want any law simi- 
lar to the oleomargarine law. That law 
recognizes and legalizes an abomination, 
and would do the same with “artificial 
honey,” if such a law were enacted. 

Adulteration should be frowned down— 
not legalized! Itshould be crushed out of 
existence—not made respectable ! 

But the statement made by the Sanitary 
Era, that it is difficult to get pure honey 
“for love or money,” is a glaring untruth. 
It can be obtained in all its virgin purity in 
almost any quantity, on a few day’s notice, 
either at this office, or of any bee-keeper or 
honest honey dealer. 

This is but another version of the Wiley 
lie. Comb is not made artificially to be 
filled with glucose and sold for honey! No, 
sir. Weed, in Detroit, tried to bolster up 
Wiley’s lie by a poor substitute for comb, 
but it is safe to say that comb has never yet 
been made artificially, and we do not think 
it ever will be. 

The Sanitary Era has been “ sold”’ by the 
ever-flying falsehood, and now should give 
place in its columns to the truth—and thus 
counteract, as far as possible, its evil effects. 
If it is fair, and had an honest intention in 
writing as it did,it will gladly tell its readers 
the truth of the matter. We shall easily 
measure its stature by its action. 





The First White Clover Bloom. 
—Allen Latham, of Cambridge, Mass., on 
May 18, 1889, wrote as follows: 


I send the first blossms of white clover 
that I have seen this spring. They are 
good, healthy blossoms, and if they fulfil 
their promise, there will be a great honey 
year in this State. [ never saw the clover 
more promising, nor the bees in better con- 
dition. 

The blossoms came duly, and promise 
well for a good honey crop, if other condi- 
tions are favorable. The West greets the 
East upon its prospect, and hopes for a large 
harvest for the whole country—East, West, 
North and South. 


——_ 





6*’'Ihhis is the first quarter of the honey- 
moon,” remarked Jinks as he handed his 








Jordan Springs, Va., is a famous 
watering place, and the hotel is kept by our 
friend E. C. Jordan. Mr. Wellington, who 
has just gone down there from East Sagi- 
naw, Mich., writes thus : 

I have just spent nearly an entire day in 
the apiary of Mr. E. C. Jordan, who has a 
fine lot of bees in a splendid location. I 
arrived bere on the morning of May 10, and 
found Mr. Jordan suffering greatly froma 
badly swollen right hand. Two or three 
days before he had been bitten by a squirrel, 
and the day that I came he was out; since 
then he has been confined to his bed, suffer- 
ing intensely ; and although he has been 
kept under the influence of opiates, he has 
gotten but little rest, and has taken hardly 
any nourishment for the past five days. 


To-day (May 15) the attending physician 
lanced the hand, and predicted great relief ; 
but seven or eight hours has passed, and the 
relief has not come. The prospect now is 
that Mr. Jordan may lose bis hand. 


Mrs. Jordan, a most estimable lady, has 
been constantly at her husband’s bedside, 
and is nearly worn out. Although the family 
have been so greatly afflicted since 1 have 
been here, I have been most royally enter- 
tained. They are the kindest and most 
hospitable people 1 have ever met. 

Il have not been in this locality long 
enough to form much of an idea about the 
country, but what I have seen I like very 
much. Bees seem to do well here. 


Later news, through Mr. J. H. Welling- 
ton, informs us that, on May 22, Mr. Jordan 
was a little better, but not out of danger. 
That baneful disease, erysipelas, has com- 
plicated matters by its presence—and, worse 
still, the strain on the nerves of his devoted 
wife and faithful nurse, has been too much, 
and she is now confined to her bed bya 
severe attack of neuralgia. We deeply 
sympathize with these affiicted ones, and 
hope for speedy restoration to health. 


—_—___ __ + -— + < 


Judge W. Hi. Andrews, of Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, one of the best apiarists of 
the South, delivered four lectures on bee- 
keeping before the Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, at its late meeting at Greenville, 
Texas. The lectures covered every point in 
southern bee-keeping. B. F. Carroll, the 
chairman of the committee on programme, 
says: “It is believed by this committee 
that more light has gone out from its meet- 
ings than from any like body in America.” 
That is saying considerable, but it may come 
pretty near the truth, “for a’ that, and a’ 
that.” 

The Judge will no doubt formulate his 
ideas, and give them to the public before 
long. 


<< ~ -- 


Red Ants are sometimes very trouble- 
some, and a subscriber wants to know how 
to get rid of them. This can be done after 
finding their nests by sprinkling powdered 
borax around it, and when a rain comes, it 
will be carried down into the nest, and they 
will then remove to new quarters to get rid 
of the soapy borax. 





+ 





The Rev. George Raynor, one of 
the most eminent English bee-keepers, died 
on May 3, 1889, aged 70 years. The cause of 





bride twenty-five cents.—Exchange. 


his death was, angina pectoris. 
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A Swarm of Golden Bees. 


“That orbed maiden with white fire lajen, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my tleece-like floor, 
By the mid-night breezes strewn. 


“And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 


Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer. 

“And I laugh to seethem whirland flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm river, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these.” 





From “ The Cloud,” by Shelley. 


GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


Prot. Cook’s Lecture recently at 
Albany, is reported thus in the Country 
Gentleman, published in that city : 


For years many of our best bee-keepers 
have urged that only specialists should keep 
bees. Thelast two years of failure have 
convinced many of these that it would be 
better to unite bee-keeping with some other 
industry. Bee-keeping is par excellence a 
pursuit toadd to some other. It serves as 
recreation, and often gives a large profit. 
Farmers and fruit-growers, as the very suc- 
cessful experience of many has shown, are 
just the ones, if naturally fitted tor the 
business, to add apiculture to their other 
eares. Thus the farmer may have better 
crops, and may save the nectar that other- 
wise would go to waste, and which may be 
the most profitable product of the farm. 


The study which bee-keeping requires will 
be enjoyed, and may be made the means to 
interest the boys and girls in the farm. ‘The 
speaker had known several such cases. But 
let the boys and girls know that the profits 
are to be theirs. ‘Then bee-keeping, in con- 
junction with farming, can be made a great 
suecess. How will the product of such bee- 
keeping be puton the market in poor con- 
dition ? Unmarketable honey comes from 
the slovenly and the untidy, alike, whether 
he be a specialist or amateur. 


The idea that the busy season with the 
farmer and bee-keeper is one and the same, 
need discourage no one. With proper 
thought and care the labor with bees in 
June and July may be reduced to small pro- 
yortions, and can mostly be performed by a 
bos or girl. And here isa way to interest 
our girls, to give them air and sunshine, and 
a chance to earn money. Some of the best 
bee-keepers in the country are just such 
farm girls. 


To work successfully,one must thoroughly 
prepare himself by studying a good book, 
reading one of the best bee-periodicals, and, 
when possible, spending aday or two with 
some well-informed and successful bee- 
keeper. Inthe farm home, during the long 
winter evenings, the books can be read 
aloud, and the business discussed by father 
and children. This keeps father and chil- 
dren just where they ought to be as night 
comes on. 

Directions were given as to where and 
how to secure the bees, and the point was 
urged to go slow; commencing with 2 or 3 
colonies of bees, and increasing as experi- 
ence, success and knowledge suggested. If 
no money was paid out after the first start, 
no great loss could be experienced, and 
usually such a course brought success, 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

If the first purchase is made of some 
neighboring bee-keeper, we are likely to do 
better, and make a friend who will come to 
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the rescue, if breakers confront usin our 


work in the bee-yard. 


With proper thought, study and care it 
will be found that the new pursuit brings 
pleasure and profit, and its adoption by the 
studious and thoughtful man will rarely be 
regretted. 





‘Tid-Bits from the pen of friend G. M. 
Doolittle, in the Rural Home : 


If any one wishes a little keen enjoyment 
of his pets, the bees, let him put out some 
finely-ground corn-meal in some sunny nook 
in early spring, before any pollen can be 
had from the fields, placing a piece of comb 
in the same, so that the bees may be drawn 
toit. They will soon begin to pack the 
meal in their pollen baskets, and carry it to 
the hive. They will roll around in it like 
little pigs, and cut up all sorts of antics, 
greatly to the amusement of the children, 
and most of the older ones also. 


When among the bees let your movements 
be deliberate, and do not appear to fear the 
bees ; quick, nervous movements the bees 
resent. If a bee is troublesome, and you 
wish to retreat, put up your hands quietly 
and shield your face, and as quietly retreat ; 
if you throw up your hands wildly and run, 
you may be sure you will lose the race, and 
the bees will leave you in a peculiar state of 
mind; not a calm and peaceful frame I 
assure you, but perhaps one which will en- 
able you to heed these instructions better 
than such a state of mind would. 


4 





Bees and Honey.—The Sentinel, 
Rayne, La., has this to say about our book 
entitled ** Bees and Honey :”’ 


Mr. Newman is a prolific writer on apicul- 
ture, is editor of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, and is a well-known authority. The 
pretty bound book before us contains de- 
tailed instruction as to the management and 
care of bees, the preparation and shipment 
of honey to market, bee-pasturage, nutritive 
qualities of honey, ete. In fact, no lover of 
the industrious little insect should be with- 
out the book, or fail to subscribe for his 
well-known periodical, the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, which is one of our most valued 
exchanges. 





Herr Emil Hilbert, of Maciejewo, 
Germany, has sent us two of his latest 
pamphlets. One is on “Foul Brood in 
Bees, its Cause and Cure,’ and the other is 
on “Chicken Cholera.’”’ He invites us to 
translate and publish the former, and if 
some good German scholar will take the 
trouble to read and translate the salient 
points for us, we shall be pleased to publish 
pretty full extracts. Herr Hilbert is good 
authority on bees. We met him at the bee 
and honey show and convention at Prague 
ten years ago, and had an excellent visit 
with him, and Dr. Dzierzon, Dr. Pollman 
(of Russia), the Baroness of Berlepsch, and 
many other prominent apiarists of Europe. 





{®” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are requested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. Full particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary,— R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec., Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada, 





The Statistics. as gathered by the 
Honey-Producers’ Exchange, are received, 
and show that the losses in the past winter 
were only about 8 per cent.; the present 
condition of the coloniesis good; and the 
prospect for a honey crop was never better. 





Japanese Buckwheat.—Prof. A. 
J. Cook, of the Agricultural College, Mich., 
says that the Japanese buckwheat is the 
best variety for grain and also for honey. 
He says farmers, and especially bee-keeping 
farmers, should sow it as a part of their 
crop. ItissownlateinJune. Itis an ex- 
cellent crop to precede corn on land that is 
infested with white worms. It seems to 
starve out these terribly destructive grubs. 
Again itis a profitable crop, often paying 
better than wheat. Not only this, it gives 
us the basis of our buckwheat cakes which 
with honey will tempt the most capricious 
appetite. The blossoms oftentimes furnish 
nectar for the bees when all else fails.— 
National Stockman. 





Nfere are some more recipes where 
honey is used to advantage : 


For Worms.—Before breakfast take a 
table-spoonful of honey ; ora tea made of 
peppermint sweetened with one-half its 
bulk of honey. 


Honey mixed with flour into a paste just 
thick enough to run, will be found most 
efficient in the treatment of boils. Put it on 
as a poultice. 

For Croup AND HOARSENESS.—A gargle 
made of sage-tea sweetened with honey, or 
** pills’ made of mustard, flour and water. 





Why Advertise in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL? Here are some good rea- 
sons for patronizing the advertising space 
in this bee-periodical : 


1. Because it has a large and influential 
circulation in every State and Territory, 
Canada, and other foreign countries. 


2. Because it is well-printed, and an ad- 
vertisement in it appears neat and attrac- 
tive, and invites a reading. 

3. Because it reaches just the class of per- 
sons desired—professional men, lawyers, 
doctors, and the best of the rural population. 

4. The rates are low as possible, and the 
returns from advertisements are satisfac- 
tory. 





Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 
from— 

J. G. Aten, Jefferson, O.—6 pages—Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 

Thos. L. Thornton, Dividing Ridge, Ky. 
= pages—Bees, Honey, and Apiarian Sup- 
plies. 





Is that your Husband, ma’am ? 

He be. 

Is that your wife, sir ? 

She be. 

Ah, that’s pleasant; a he bee anda she 
bee can’t fail to taste the sweets of life.— 
Texas Siftings. 



















PRESERVES. 


All the summer weather, 
Saying naught of “ nerves,” 

Toils a little house-wife 
Making choice preserves. 

How she does her cooking 
Surely no one knows, 

Tho’ they watch her daily 
While she comes and goes. 


More than half her goodies 
Go to pay her rent, 
Yet in every season 
She is.well content ; 
And from noon till even 
And from morn till noon 
Even at her labor 
Hums a pleasant tune. 


Rose and lily syrup, 
Richest clover jam, 
Fill her tiny fruit-jars 
Full as she can cram. 
Now bad guessed my riddle, 
And you'll all agree 
That the name we call her 
Always ends with Bee. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





QuERIES © REPLIES. 


NOS SF EN AER SRO INNO ESF SF NFER SENSE ESS 


Beverages with Honey as a Main 
Ingredient. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 633.—Please describe a good method 
of making mead, methegiin, lipetz (a Russian 
drink), and any other desirable drink with 
honey as main ingredient.—Canada. 


Pure water is the most desirable 
drink that I know of.—H. D. Currtina. 


I know nothing of the subject or 
matter.—J. E. Ponp. 

I have had no experience.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

I would not make any fermented 
drink of honey.—EUGENE SEcor. 


I am not posted. We are cold- 
water people at our house.—A. J. 
Cook. 

I never made any, and think that 
good, pure water is much better.—C. 
H. DIBBERN. 

Cold water is the best drink for 
man, used with moderation.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Mead is made by sweetening water 
with honey until it is a little sweeter 
than maple-sugar water. Metheglin is 
the same honey and water after it has 
fermented.—MAHALA B. CHappDock. 


The best methods are fully described 
in Thomas G. Newman’s valuable little 
pamphlet entitled, «‘Honey as Food 
and Medicine.”—G. L. TINKER. 


Ido not know. I do not approve of 
beverages simply to tickle the palate. 
—J. M. Suucx. 

You will find a good description of 
the methods for making these drinks 
in ** Honey as Food and Medicine,” by 


Thomas G. Newman.—Mrs. L. Har- 
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RISON. 


I think it is not desirable to make 
mead, metheglin, or any other fermen- 
table substance.—M. Manin. 


I have had no experience, and I have 
some doubt if any good drink can be 
made with honey as main ingredient. 
I surely would not call it a good drink 
if intoxicating. —C. C. MILLER. 

None that you name are desirable 
drinks—do not make any of them. 
What a grand thing it would be, in an 
economical point of view, to say noth- 
ing of men’s souls and bodies, if every- 
thing containing alcohol were doomed 
as a beverage.—R. L. TaYLor. 

The best wine that we ever made 
with honey and grapes was made as 
follows: To each gallon of grape- 
juice, add 2 pounds of honey that has 
been thoroughly boiled. Three pounds 
of honey to a gallon of water, boiled, 
with a very little grape-juice added, 
will make a splendid drink for dyspep- 
tics, taken at meal-time with addition 
of water. It should be taken care of, 
like wines, and is best when at least 
three years old.—Dapant & Son. 

I have experience only in making 
wine and vinegar from honey as a 
sweetener. I can make very fine 
wines by the use of honey, and the 
best of vinegar, but I am awfully 
‘*sot” on temperance, and this takes 
the enthusiasm out of me as to the 
wine ; but the vinegar is all right. 
This department will not admit of 
space to give the methods employed 
to make wines, ete.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





Ido not know of any * desirable 
drink with honey as the main ingre- 
dient.” The ‘*main ingredient,” and 
the most ‘desirable’ in all the 
‘drinks’ I ever saw, tasted or heard 
of, is water. If some milk is added, 
it does not detract from its ‘ desirable- 
ness” for my use. If you Canucks 
have not enough variety in * drinks,” 
just send 5 cents (or rather, send the 
price of two drinks”) to Thomas G. 
Newman & Son, for a_ nice little work 
entitled, «« Honey as Food and Medi- 
cine,” and get over a page of ‘* drinks” 
that have honey in them, and 27 pages 
of good reading besides.—A. B. Mason. 

Our good editor says this in ‘ Bees 
and Honey :” ‘*Metheglin is made by 
mixing honey and water strong enough 
to carry an egg; let it stand three or 
four weeks in a warm place to fer- 
ment; then drain through a cloth, and 
add some spices to suit the taste.” 
Also, we find the following in the same 
book: ‘*Cheap Harvest Drink.—To 
those engaged in harvesting and other 
occupations tending to create thirst, 
we recommend the following prepara- 
tion, which makes a very palatable 
and healthful drink in hot weather: 


Take 12 gallons of water, 20 pounds 
of honey, and 6 eggs, using the whites 
only. Let these boil one hour; then 
add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, 
and a little rosemary. When cold, 
add one spoonful of yeast from the 
brewer. Stir it well, and in 24 hours 
it will be good.”—WiLt M. BARNUM. 
The first edition of +‘ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” contained a large 
variety of recipes for making honey- 
wines, mead and metheglin—as used 
in the various countries of Europe. 
The later editions contain only the 
recipes for harvest drink and metheg- 
lin quoted by Mr. Barnum, and the 
following recipe for making ‘+ wine 
mead :” ‘To make mead, not inferior 
to the best foreign wines, put three 
pounds of the finest honey to two gal- 
lons of water, two lemon peels to each 
gallon ; boil it one-half hour, and skim 
well. Put in the lemon peel while 
boiling. Work this mixture with 
yeast, and then put itin a vessel to 
stand five or six months; then bottle 
for use. If you choose to keep it sev- 
eral years, add four pounds of honey 
to a gallon of water.” As all good 
people should be temperate in their 
habits and life, they are not expected 
to use intoxicating drinks, and this 
will account for the omission of the 
recipes before mentioned. In answer- 
ing the question therefore, as to ‘* how 
to make,” no one should imagine that 
it is advice to manufacture or use any 
intoxicating drinks.—-THEe Eprror. 


$e <> 


CLUBBING LIST. 








We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club 


The American Bee Journal ....... 1 00 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist ..............1 75.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advanee .......1 50.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal... .....200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 565.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (old edition) 2 25.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal!..1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 22 
Western World Guide ........150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... S se! CC, 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 175 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of National Society..150.... 125 


Do not send to us for sample copies of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


—_——___+ ~— e = 





Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SFR SSF ESF RASA SEIN IN ASAIN FSF ESF ETS ENSS 


HIVES. 
Large vs. Small Brood-Chambers 
Considered. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I desire to reply here, instead of in 
the Review, to the argument of Mr. 
Dadant in favor of large brood-cham- 
bers, on page 311, as I wish all the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
to hear both sides of the discussion. 


It is true that I declined to publish 
and article from our IHinois friend, 
but I was not actuated by any motives 
of partiality. I could, of course, tell 
why it was refused ; but while I sin- 
cerely desire to stand well in the opin- 
ions of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and its readers, I prefer to be mis- 
judged by those who cannot take my 
simple word in the matter, rather than 
still further wound the feelings of so 
honorable an opponent. I will say 
this much, however, that the article 
which appeared on page 311 of the BEE 
JOURNAL would have been accepted 
with pleasure. 

To review a book containing so 
much valuable information as is to be 
found in ** Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee, Revised by Dadant,” and attempt 
to give, in a few short columns, the 
gist of the volume, at the same time 
criticising, praising or condemning, as 
the occasion seems to require, is a very 
difficult task. Others may be better 
fitted than myself for this work, but I 
do strive, and that most earnestly, to 
do the author no injustice. 


Mr. Dadant thinks that I did not do 
quite the fair thing by not giving the 
reasons why he_ preferred large brood- 
chambers. He gives a paragraph from 
which I quoted a sentence. He thinks 
that it would have been better if I had 
quoted the whole paragraph, which 
reads as follows: 


309. As the harvest of honey is always in 
th gece to the number of bees in the 

ive, and as a large colony requires no more 
labor from the apiarist than a small one, the 
hive should afford the queen sufficient space 
to deposit all the eggs which she is able to 
lay during 21 days, the average time for an 
egg to be transformed into a worker. Be- 
sides, it should contain a certain amount of 
food, honey and pollen. 


Let us investigate this idea that ‘a 
large colony requires no more labor 
from the apiarist than a small one.” 
I believe that the forte of my opponent 
is that of producing extracted honey ; 
can he extract the honey from a large 
colony with as little labor as from a 


The advocates of large hives assert 
that their bees are housed more cheaply 
in large hives. Isayno. Large hives 
are not only more expensive in propor- 
tion to their size, but the width of 
lumber needed for their construction, 
is more expensive. But I think that 
there is little difference, so far as ex- 
pense for hives is concerned. 


With large hives, and the use of the 
extractor, I know that swarming can 
be well-nigh overcome ; but not so in 
producing comb honey. 

In speaking of large hives, Mr. 
Dadant says: ‘* This space must allow 
of contraction, according to the needs 
of the colony, by what is called ‘mov- 
able division-boards.’” He still further 
says: ‘* Besides, I could add that 
while we can reduce the capacity of 
our large hive, he cannot increase the 
size of his small one.” Beg pardon, 
Mr. Dadant, but the small hive that J 
use and prefer, can be at once the 
smallest or the largest hive, simply by 
adding or removing sectional parts. 


But this is not exactly the point un- 
der discussion. Mr. Dadant advocates, 
and uses, a large brood-chamber—one 
so large that the most prolific queen 
will never be cramped for room, so 
large that some of the queens do not 
fillthem with brood, and the space at 
the sides must be filled with combs of 
honey, or else the brood-nest must be 
contracted with division-boards ; while 
IT advocate and use a_ brood-chamber 
that is no larger than an ordinary pro- 
lifie queen will keep full of brood in 
the forepart of the season. We are 
discussing which size of brood-cham- 
ber is the better; and not which could 
change over to the other size the most 
readily, although I should be willing to 
discuss the latter point. 


I am still indoubtas to Mr. Dadant’s 
exact views in regard to honey-boards. 
He quotes a paragraph in which he 
admits that a skeleton honey-board is 
sometimes used in comb-honey produc- 
tion; butthere is another paragraph 
in which he says: ‘331. The movable 
honey-board, between the brood-cham- 
ber and the upper stories, has also 
been discarded of late years.” Dr. 
Miller suggests that Mr. Dadant has 
reference, in paragraph 331, to the old 
obsolete honey-board, that was really 
a board having holes bored through it, 
and upon which honey-boxes were 
placed. I shall be glad to know that 
Mr. Dadant does not condemn the 
modern, slatted, break-joint bee-space 
inventions. 

In reference to patents, Mr. Dadant 
thinks that I ought to have published 
the paragraph in which he gave his 
reasons for cautioning bee-keepers 
against investing in patent hives. Here 





small one ? 
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358. More than 800 patents on bee-hives 
and implements have been issued in the 
United States since January, 1873. Not ten 
of these have proved to be of any use to bee- 
keepers. The mention of this fact will 
suffice to show the small value of these 790 
eee and the loss incurred by those who 

ave bought them before they were able to 
judge of their merits. 

During this time that 800 apiarian 
hives and implements have been in- 
vented and patented, many others 
have been invented that were not pat- 
ented. I fail to recognize their superi- 
ority over the patented articles. The 
patenting of an article does not add, 
neither does it detract, one iota of 
usefulness. 

My opponent calls attention to the 
point that many have been led to in- 
vest in patents upon worthless articles. 
True ; but the pittance paid for a pat- 
ent is a mere drop in the ocean, com- 
pared to the mistakes of adopting an 
undesirable hive; and the mistakes 
will be none the less grievous, be the 
hive unpatented. 

Mr. Dadant complains because I did 
not mention that he had arrived at his 
conclusions in regard to the best size 
for brood-chambers, after an experi- 
ence of twenty years with hives of dif- 
ferent sizes. Of course it would have 
been perfectly proper to have done so, 
but then I should have been in duty 
bound to have mentioned others who 
had experimented in a similar manner 
and arrived at opposite conclusions. 
Instead of simply giving our experi- 
ences, let us strive to learn the reason 
for things. 

I cannot close without thanking Mr. 
Newman for his kind editorial on page 
307, upon this discussion and the pre- 
ceding circumstances. I feel like say- 
ing ‘‘amen” to the whole of it. Until 
I commenced publishing the Review, I 
did not fully realize the many difficul- 
ties and delicate tasks that fall to an 
editor. Not the least of these is that 
of declining articles, especially when 
they come from prominent personages. 
I have several times thought it neces- 
sary to do this, but never without 
wishing that I might, for the time be- 
ing, change places; and I sincerely 
hope that I have lost the friendship of 
no one by doing what I believe is for 
the best. 

Flint, Mich. 


Ce 


TEXAS. 


Report of the Texas State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. J. N. HUNTER. 


On May 1, 1889, the eleventh annual 
session of the Texas State Bee-Keepers 
Association was held at Vice-Pres!- 
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ville, in connection with a May-day 
picnic. 

At 11 o’clock a.m. an invocation was 
offered by Rev. W. K. Duff, of Green- 
ville, and a speech of welcome was 
then tendered by Hon. J. S. Sherrill. 


Dr. W. K. Marshall, of Marshall, 
Texas, was introduced and delivered 
an excellent address on the happy 
surroundings of the day, and the moral 
education of the rising generation. 
The Doctor’s speech was a splendid 
effort, and we trust that it made a 
deep impression. A sumptuous repast 
was spread at noon, to which all did 
ample justice. 

After dinner, at 2 p.m., the conven- 
tion was called to order by Vice-Presi- 
dent W. R. Graham. Judge W. H. 
Andrews, of McKinney, Texas, was in- 
troduced, and gave a lecture on the 
following points in bee-culture: Im- 
portance of bee-culture ; impiements 
of bee-culture; hives, frames, ete. ; 
bee-keeping as aspecialty ; uncertainty; 
honey-plants of Texas ; races of bees— 
the best and most beautiful ; handling 
of bees; and their propensity to sting. 

Dr. W. K. Marshall then drew a 
graphic contrast of modern bee-keep- 
ing with the past methods, now be- 
coming obsolete. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet the next morning at 9 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY. 


The convention met on Thursday, 
May 2, at 9a.m., and called to order 
by Vice-President W. R. Graham. 

Judge Andrews was introduced, and 
continued his lecture on bee-culture ; 
on rearing and introducing queens. 
The lectures were of vital interest to 
bee-keepers. 

On motion, the officers of the Asso- 
ciation were elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: W. R. Graham, of 
Greenville, President ; J. P. Caldwell, 
of San Marcos, Vice-President; J. N. 
Hunter, of Celeste, Secretary ; and G. 
H. Wilson, of McKinney, Treasurer. 

Greenville was selected as the place 
of the next meeting. 

J. N. Hunter, Sec. 


APIS DORSATA. 


Climbing Trees to Get the Large 
Bees of Java. 





Written for the Australasian Bee Journal 
BY T. J. MULVANY. 


Confining our attention for the pres- 
ent (as we have done in preceding 
papers in regard to South America and 
to Africa) to that portion of the tropi- 
cal zone which extends abou 10° north 
and south of the equator, and tracing 
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Africa, it will be found to take in, first, 
the island Ceylon and the extreme 
southern part of India proper, and 
next, the so-called «East India Is- 
lands” in the Malay Archipelago ; then 
passing by the northern extremity of 
Australia to New Guinea, and to the 
least important of the island groups in 
the Pacific Ocean. North of this nar- 
row belt lie those districts of Arabia, 
India, and Eastern Asia, which were 





amongst the earliest inhabited parts of 


the globe, and into which the honey- 
bee had found its way, and where the 
use of honey and the traffic in both 
honey and beeswax seem to have been 
established long before the earliest 
pages of history were written. 

The Egyptian bee (Apis fasciata of 
Latrielle) appears to be the variety 
which extended itself most extensively 
eastwards, through Arabia, Central 
Asia, north of the Himalayas, and into 
China. The peninsula of India proper, 
sonth of the Himalayas, is said by Dr. 
Gerstaecker to possess three indige- 





this belt eastward from the coast of 





nous species of the genus apis, named 





Climbing After Apis Dorsata. 


by Latrielle Apis indica, A. sirialis, and 
A, dorsata; but a closer inquiry seems 
to indicate that these are not separate 
species, but only varieties of the Apis 


melifica. I do not know if this point 
is as yet quite settled to the satisfac- 
tion of scientific men ; but at all events, 
the Apis dorsata, of which we hear 
most in Southern India, in Ceylon, and 
in the eastern islands, is a very re- 
markable insect, and seems to differ 
more in size, character and habits 


from the European honey-bee, than 
any other variety we have heard of. 

It is now some eight or nine years 
since Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada, took 
steps to ascertian the practicability, or 


the reverse, of importing the East 
India variety of the honey-bee. Mr. 


Benton, who was sent out by him to 
Ceylon, in his first report wrote: 
«Apis dorsata is a wonderful bee, 
whether it can be domesticated or not. 
It builds in the open air on branches, 
often making combs six feet long ; and 
I have good authority for saying that 





thirty natives have each taken a load of 
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honey from one tree.” In 1883 the In-| 
dian Government published the result 
of investigations that had been going | 
on for some years in all parts of India, 
in connection with the popular treat-| 
ment of bees in that country. From | 
this source we learn that the chief 
honey district in Southern India is 
about Coorg and the Wynaad near the | 
Neilgherry Hills, which is about the | 
nearest part of continental India to 
Ceylon, where Mr. Benton met the 
Apis dorsata. 


In Coorg, it is said, **the wild bees 
build their combs in the trees, and as 
many asa hundred combs are occa- 
sionally found in a single tree. An 
average of 8 pounds of honey is ob- 
tained from each comb in this district, 
and the bees are driven out by smok- 
ing torches applied to their nests.” 
One case is mentioned of a ‘large 
mango tree, some 20 feet in girth, 
standing on the boundary between 


Wynaad and Mysore, where the na- 
tives in each district exercise the right 


| Celebes, and in Timor. 





from the 


honey 


. 


of collecting the 


as far as 1 know, without success up to 
the present. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, in his work en- 
titled «* The Malay Archipelago,” pub- 
lished in 1868, mentions bees, honey, 
and beeswax as met with, especially 


in the island of Borneo, in 
They are no 
doubt common in all, or nearly all the 
islands of this group, though not 


specially mentioned, the principal ob- 


great 


| jects of Mr. Wallace’s pursuit having 


been the birds of paradise and other 
gorgeously feathered denizens of that 
interesting region. 

At Maros, in the Celebes islands, he 
notes, ‘‘ the flies and bees were abun- 
dant, and of these I daily obtained new 
and interesting species ;’ but he does 
not describe the species or varieties of 
bees met with. However, when at 
Timor, he speaks, as we shall see 
further on, of the Apis dorsata, and in 
the following extract, the manner im 
which the honey-bee of Borneo is de- 
scribed, leads to the conclusion that it 
isthe same as at Timor. After de- 





The Manner in which Apis 


branches overhanging their own ter- 
ritory.” These bees would appear to 
be of the same variety as those found 
in Ceylon, but unfortunately no partic- 
ulars are given as to their size, color, 
the size of their combs or its separate 
cells, nor about the separation into 
different «‘nests” or colonies of the large 
number of combs found in one tree. 
One of the reporters, Mr. Morgan, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests in the 
Wynaad, comes to the conclusion that 
‘only one kind of bee, the Apis indica, 
is capable of domestication, and that 
only in hilly districts, not on the 
plains ;” but he does not say why, nor 
give any special description of this 
variety. A very large sort of bee, 
which they call ‘large cliff bees” 
(building in cliffs and under ledges of 
rocks), are represented as ‘so fero- 
cious in habit, and furnished with such 
deadly stings, as to be dangerous to 
both men and beasts coming within 
their neighborhood.” Whether these 
dangerous insects are A. indica or A. 
dorsata, or some other sort, does not 
appear. Mr. Jones, of Canada, has 
since made personal acquaintance with 
the A. dorsata in Ceylon, and endeay- 
ored to import some to America, but 





Dorsata Build their Combs. 


scribing the many uses to which the 
bamboo cane is applied in Borneo— 
the building of light suspension bridges 
across rivers, etc.—he says :— 


One of the most striking uses to which 
the bamboo is applied by the Dyaks, is to 
assist them in climbing lofty trees, by driv- 
ing iu pegs in the way I have already de- 
scribed at page 55. ‘This method is con- 
stantly used in order to obtain wax, which 
is one of the most valuable products of the 
country. The honey-bee of Borneo very 
generally hangs its combs under the 
branches of the Tappan, a tree which towers 
above all others in the forest, and whose 
smooth cylindrical trunk often rises a hun- 
dred feet without a branch. The Dyaks 
climb these lofty trees at night, building up 
their bamboo ladder as they go, and bring- 
ing down gigantic honey-combs. These 
furnish them with a delicious feast of hone 
and young bees, besides the wax, whic 
they sell to traders,and with the proceeds 
buy the much-coveted brass wire, ear-rings, 
and gold-edged handkerchiefs, with which 
they love to decorate themselves. 


Thin, long jointed bamboos form the 
Dyaks’ only water-vessels, and a dozen of 
these stand in the corner of every house. 
They are clean, light, and easily carried, 
and are in many ways superior to earthen 
vessels for the purpose....Salted fruit, or 
fish, sugar, vinegar, and honey are pre- 
served in them instead of jars or bottles. 
At Timor also, describing a photograth 
given of two natives, he remarks, **The 
seveee® peenueee probably contain honey 
or sale.”’ 





At Timor he gives the following ac- 
count of the manner in which the na- 
tives climb the tall trees there and take 
the honey-combs of the Apis dorsata. 
The description is so graphic and in- 
teresting, especially to the different 
means adopted by these natives as 
compared with those of Borneo, climb- 
ing the tall smooth trees, that I am in- 
duced to give it at full length. 


The beeswax is a still more important and 
valuable product, formed by the wild bees 
(Apis dorsata), which build huge honey- 
combs, suspended in the open air from the 
underside of the lofty branches of the 
highest trees. These are of a semi-circular 
form, and often 3 to 4 feet in diameter. I 
once saw the natives take a bees’ nest, and 
a very interesting —_ it was. In the valley 
where I used to collect insects, I one day 
saw three or four Timorese men and boys 
under a high tree, and looking up, saw on a 
very lofty horizontal branch three large 
bees’ combs. 


The tree was straight and smooth—barked 
and without a branch, till at 70 or 80 feet 
from the ground it gave out the limb which 
the bees had chosen for their home. As the 
men were evidently looking after the bees, 
1 waited to watch their operations. One of 
them first produced a long piece of wood, 
apparently the stem of a small tree or 
creeper, which he had brought with him, 
and began splitting it through in several 
directions, which showed it was tough and 
stringy. He then eg it in palm leaves, 
which were secured by twisting a slender 
creeper around them. He then fastened his 
cloth tightly around his loins, and produc- 
ing another cloth wrapped it around his 
head, neck and body, and tied it firmly 
around his neck, leaving his face, arms, and 
legs completely bare. Slung to his girdle he 
carried a long, thin coil of rope ; and while 
he had been making these preparations one 
of his companions had cuta strong creeper 
or waeeoene 8or 10 yards long, to one end 
of which the wood-torch was fastened, and 
lighted at the bottom, emitting a steady 
stream of smoke. Just above the torcha 
el was fastened by a short 
cord. 

The bee-hunter now took hold of the 
bush-rope just above the torch, and passed 
the other end around the trunk of the tree, 
holding one end ineach hand. Jerking it 
up the tree a little above his head, he set his 
foot against the trunk, and leaning back be- 
gan to walk upit. It was wonderful to see 
the skill with which he took advantage of 
the slightest irregularities of the bark or 
obliquity of the stem to aid his assent, jerk- 
ing the stiff creeper a few feet higher when 
he had found a firm hold for his bare feet. 
It almost made me giddy to look at him as 
he rapidly got up—30, 40, 50 feet above the 
ground ; and | kept wondering how he could 
possibly mount the next few feet of straight 
smooth bark. Still, however, he kept on 
with as much coolness and apparent cer- 
tainty as if he were going up a ladder, till he 

ot within 10 or 15 feet of the bees. Then 

e stopped a moment, and took care to 
swing the torch (which hung just at his 
feet) a little towards these dangerous in- 
sects, so as to send up the stream of smoke 
between him andthem. Still going on, in a 
minute more he brought himself under the 
limb, and in a manner quite unintelligible 
to me, seeing that both hands were occupied 
in supporting himself by the creeper, man- 
aged to get upon it. 


By this time the bees began to be alarmed, 
and formed a dense buzzing swarm just over 
him, but he brought the toreh up closer to 
him, and cooly brushed away those that 
settled on his arms and legs. Then stretch- 
ing himself along the limb, he crept towards 
the nearest comb and swung the torch just 
under it. The moment the smoke touched 
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it, its color changed in a most curious man- 
ner from black to white, the myriads of bees 
that had covered it flying off and forming a 
dense cloud above and around. 


The man then lay at full length along the 
limb, and brushed off the remaining bees 
with his hand, and then drawing his knife 
cut off the comb at one slice close to the 
tree, and attaching the thin cord to it, let it 
down to his companion below. He was all 
this time enveloped in a crowd of angry 
bees, and how ne bore their stings so coolly, 
and went on with his work at that dizzy 
height so deliberately, was more than [ 
could understand. The bees were evidently 
not stupefied by the smoke, ordriven away 
far by it, and it was impossible that the 
small stream from the torch could protect 
his whole body when at work. There were 
three other combs on the same tree, and all 
were successfully taken, and furnished the 
whole any Bony a luscious feast of honey 
and young Ss, as well asa valuable lot of 
wax. 

After two of the combs had been let down, 
the bees became rather numerous below, 
flying about wildly, and stinging viciously. 
Several gotabout me, and I was soon stung, 
and had to run away, beating them off with 
my net, and capturing them for specimens. 
Several of them followed me for at least 
half a mile, getting into my hair, and per- 
secuting me most pertinaciously, so that I 
was more astonished than ever at the im- 
munity of the natives. 


I am inclined to think that slow and de- 
liberate motions, and no attempt at escape, 
are perhaps the best safeguards. A bee set- 
tling on a passive native probably behaves 
as it would on a tree or other inanimate 
substance, which it does not attempt to 
sting. Still they must often suffer, but they 
are used to the pain, and learn to bear it im- 
passively, as without doing sono man could 
bea bee-hunter. 


Timor is nearly the most eastern of 
the East India islands, and that nearest 
to the northwest coast of Australia, 
from which it is, however, more than 
300 miles distant. The Apis dorsata 
never made its way across that sea, as 
neither it nor any of the European 
varieties of the Apis melifica was known 
in Australia until the latter were intro- 
duced by the white settlers. It is well 
known that there is an extraordinary 
and very marked difference between 
both the fauna and flora of continental 
Asia and those of Australasia; and 
naturalists point out, as the abrupt 
boundary between the two, a narrow 
strip of deep water which divides the 
shallow seas on each side of a line 
passing between the islands of Bali 
and Lombock, and through the Macas- 
sar Straits, between Borneo and 
Celebes. 

Some of the western species of birds, 
and some insects—the Apis dorsata 
among the latter—have made their 
way or been carried to some of the 
islands east of that line of demarcation, 
but no further, in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, than Timor, as above mentioned. 
As bees are plentiful in Celebes, and 
there are several large and small is- 
lands scattered between it and the 
great island of New Guinea, which 
might serve as stages in the eastward 
spread of the insects, one would ex- 
pect to find them also in the latter 





place ; but I have not seen any men- 
tion of bees or honey in the meagre 
accounts of New Guinea, which I have 
chanced to come across. Of the Pacific 
islands in this equatorial belt, the Car- 
oline, Marshall, Gilbert, Ellice, and 
Phenix groups, New Britain, and 
Solomon Islands, etc., but little is 
known. They are, no doubt, destitute 
of any species of the honey-bee. 


With regard to the more important 
and better known groups in the south- 
ern tropical region—New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Fiji, Samoa, the 
Friendly, Cook’s, and Society groups, 
etc., it is greatly to be wished that in- 
formation on this subject could be col- 
lected from parties who may have 
visited them. In the principal of 
these islands now inhabited by Euro- 
peans, apiculture will, no doubt, have 
been already introduced to some ex- 
tent, and itis to be hoped that some 
among these pioneers of the industry 
may be readers of the Australasian 
Bee Journal, and may be induced to 
favor us with the information desired. 


TRANSFERRING. 


How to Transfer Bees fron Box. 
Hives. 
Written for the Orange Judd Farmer 
BY JAS. POINDEXTER. 

Fastening combs in frames by wrap- 
ping strings of wire around, slipping 
clasps over frames and combs, or run- 
ning melted wax between the pieces 
of comb, etc., to hold them in place, 
have all proven unsatisfactory with me. 

The only plan by which I have 
been entirely successful is by the use 
of sticks to hold the combs right where 
Iwantthem. This isan old method, 
but I will give it as I practice it at the 
present time. Use two boards the size 
of the frames, a lot of sticks 1-6 of an 
inch square and } inch longer than 
the frame is deep, some small annealed 
wire (copper is best), about the size of 
an ordinary needle, a straight edge, a 
knife and a table. Then we are ready 
to operate. 

If the combs are to be taken from a 
hive with bees in, give the bees a 
smoking, invert the hive, place another 
of the same size over it, and rap on the 
hive afew minutes, when most of the 
bees will ascend into the empty hive 
which may then be set to one side. 
Then take off that side of the hive 
which is parallel with the combs, cut 
out the combs, smoking occasionally 
to drive the remaining bees to the 
further side. The combs are carefully 
placed in a box, and taken to a room 
where the temperature is 60° or up- 
ward. On one of the boards above 





mentioned, place an empty frame. 
Take one of the largest straight combs, 
and with the straight-edge cut so as to 
fit snug in the frame, then fill out the 
frame with smaller pieces, keeping in 
view two very important points : 

To have the frame filled 
there will be no openings between 
the pieces, and that there are no 
crooked pieces put in, no matter how 
small they are cut toavoid it. Lay as 
many sticks on, extending }-inch above 
the top, and j-inch below the bottom 
of the frame, as are necessary to hold 
the combs firmly in place. Lay the 
other board directly over the frame 
and on the sticks. Invert and remove 
the first board used. Lay on as many 
sticks as were placed on the other side 
and even with them. Now with the 
annealed wire wrap once around the 
end of the upper stick, then down un- 
der the lower one and back twice 
around the upper. The wire may be 
cut in pieces of right length before 
using. After the ends on one side are 
secured, the others are fastened in like 
manner. 


solid, so 


When combs with brood are trans- 
ferred, a frame with cloth tacked on is 
used instead of one of the boards, to 
prevent the capping of the board from 
becoming bruised. - 

When empty combs, and those with 
little honey are transferred before put- 
ing on the sticks, I lay the other trans- 
fer board on the combs and frame, lay 
on the floor, and place a 244-pound 
weight on all by stepping thereon. 
This reduces the comb to {-inch, the 
thickness of my frame, and the proper 
thickness of worker combs. The bees 
will strip off the bruised ends of the 
cells. 

If there are not combs sufficient to 
fill the hive, a division-board is placed 


in the vacant space until other combs 
are secured. The hive is then re- 
turned, and the bees at the 


shaken 
entrance. : 

The best time for transferring is 
when there is the least honey and 
brood in the hive, and whey the bees 
are busy and nét inclined to rob. 
During fruit-bloom and at the com- 
mencement of white clover harvest are 
favorable seasons. If the work is done 
when the bees are idle and liable to 
rob, it should be late in the evening, 
or the hive and bees removed toa 
room during the operation, and until 


all the loose honey is cleaned up. The 
sticks are left on until the combs are 
thoroughly welded together. I have 
in a few instances left them on a year 
without apparent harm to the bees. 


All the new, straight drone-comb not 
used as guides in sections, I transfer 
to frames to be used in hives for ex- 
tracting. I have a set of drone-combs 
used for 14 years. 
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BEE-HIVES. 


My “Ideal” Hive is the Coming 
One. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. TEFFT. 


I take pride in being a good bee- 
keeper, and knowing my trade thor- 
oughly. I will give some of my ideas 
of what a perfect bee-hive should be. 
The subject-matter may not be of in- 
terest, and then again it may be of 
great interest. If no one receives in- 
struction from reading it, I certainly 
will have the pleasure of amusing 
them. 

In the year 1883 I received much 
pleasure, information and instruction 
in examining a bee-hive that was im- 
ported from Rodheim, Germany, in 
1830 ; also in the book giving a history 
and description of the hive, by the in- 
ventor, Rev. J. L. Christ, published at 
Rodheim in 1783, over 100 years ago. 
The illustrations gave me a subject for 
thought. Previous to this I had been 
using the Langstroth and Quinby 
hives, as well as reading their books, 
and other good bee-literature. 

Comparing the three books and the 
three hives, and carefully comparing 
the fine points in the hives and books, 
I was impressed with the similarity ; 
then I conceived that the ideas of the 
three men were of the same intent, but 
had worked up their hives at opposite 
ends. This impressed me with the 
idea that if the three hives could be 
combined into one solid one, some 
serious obstacles could be removed, 
and would be of advantage. These 
ideas were carried out in 1875, and 
introduced to parties in New York 
city ; and in 1876 they brought the hive 
out under the name of ‘Chaff Eclec- 
tic.” When I saw the hive I was 
wofully disappointed, for they had 
ruined my expectations by substitut- 
ing ideas of their own, and it was not 
much of any advance over the Lang- 
stroth and Quinby hives. 


To say the least, I was far from 
being contented to let the very best 
thoughts of the three great inventors 
remain in that shape. I concluded to 
take the matter in my own hands, and 
arrange things as they should be. I 
commenced ten years ago, striking out 
old things and substituting new ones 
my idea being to work out of the ruts. 
The ten years have been employed in 
experimenting, perfecting and put- 
ting things to practical tests, and they 
have proved beyond a doubt that my 
convictions were right. 

The good features that I desired in 
a bee-hive were these : The permanent 
packing, or hollow walls of the ends 
of the brood-chambers 21 inches wide, 








from side to side; roomy, for single 
movable-comb frames, and the movy- 
able division-boards ; these three things 
are indispensable, and I saw nothing 
more that I desired to retain in our 
modern bee-hive. 

I want to see the same advancement 
in the future bee-hives that we see in 
our flouring mills, and receive the 
same results as the roller mill has 
achieved over the old French burr stone 
process. 

In order to do that, we must have 
the brood-chambers larger from side 
to side, with movable division-boards, 
so that the brood-chambers can be en- 
larged or contracted at the will of the 
apiarist, to suit any large or small 
colony of bees, be they strong or weak, 
as necessity requires. The ends of the 
brood-chambers must be hollow-walled, 
or permanently packed, for the pre- 
vention of any sudden changes from 
heat or cold, or vice versa; from inter- 
fering with the workings of the bees 
inside the hive, at any and all seasons 
of the year. 

The bottom-board of the _ brood- 
chamber should be double thickness, 
and tarred paper put between, and 
nailed fast to the brood-chamber to 
prevent insects or dampness from the 
ground passing through, as well as for 
warmth. The sides, back, and ends 
should be 11 inches high, and on the 
outside, near the upper parts, one inch 
from the upper edges, a ledge should 
be nailed all around the brood-cham- 
bers for strength, and for the middle 
rim to rest upon. 

The middle rim should have no top 
or bottom, and be 11 inches high. Its 
functions in connection with the 
brood-chamber, are numerous, such as 
securing shade, ventilation, protection 
from heat, storms and: cold; also for 
its capacity for packing for winter. 
Bees will not quit the sections when 
thus protected. Think of it! 

The cover should rest in the same 
manner as the middle rim rests on the 
brood-chamber, the side of the cover 
to have 4} inches rise ; where the shell 
of the hive is thus constructed, its 
functions is to protect the movable 
inner hive, such as shade, ventilation, 
warmth, and numerous other good 
things. 


Ventilation of the Hives. 


When the combs over the bees are 
in working order, and the division- 
boards in place, a space is found be- 
tween the shell and the division-boards; 
the division-boards should be }-inch 
from the bottom-board ; and the air as 
it enters the entrance of the hive will 
pass under the division-board into the 
space and out through the four venti- 
lating holes. This keeps the bees quiet, 
the comb free from moisture, and in- 





sures healthy bees, and pure honey. 
The fetid air passes away into the 
packing in winter, and into space in 
the summer. This is a certain remedy 
to prevent bee-diarrhea. 


Making Hives. 


The division-boards, frames and 
middle rim should part flush with the 
top of the brood-chambers, to insure 
every manipulation. The cover should 
part flush with the top of the surplus 
chamber. The brood-chamber, middle 
rim, top, and surplus chamber and 
stand, are all to be made from }-inch 
lumber, planed on both sides, and 
must be strong, durable, light and 
suitable for any climate or out-door 
wintering, as well as a summer hive 
for the North as well as the tropics. 
We want a bee-hive for business, to do 
all that has ever been done, and a 
great deal more. We do not know the 
working capacity of bees yet. 

The hive must be so constructed that 
any and all kinds of manipulation can 
be practiced, as well as to take any 
and all kinds of surplus chambers ; to 
practice thé tiering-up plan as others ; 
and secure comb honey or extracted ; 
but we want, if possible, to avoid T- 
tin rests and metal corners on frames, 
and adopt something new, so that we 
can remove sections as fast as finished, 
more than one at a time, before the 
whole case is finished, and have the 
surplus case so arranged for the lateral 
movement that a frame of sections can 
be removed, and an empty frame of 
sections inserted in its place, and not 
disfigure the cappings; thus do away 
with wide frames. This, I think, would 
enable us to get more finished comb 
honey at the end of the season. Then 
the comb should be attached to all 
parts of the inside sections, and nearly 
free from wax, bee-glue or propolis. 
By this arrangement one can get all 
the surplus honey in sections, if he 
does not want to use the extractor. 

The bee-hive proper is to be inside 
the shell, all parts of it movable, and 
in separate pieces, and all interchang- 
able to any hive about the apiary. The 
frames and division - boards must be 
flush with the top of the brood-cham- 
ber, and rest }-inch from the bottom- 
boards of the hive, for obvious reasons, 
but I will only mention a few, viz: 


When the hive is adjusted, and the 
bees at work, the space between the 
inside hive and the shell, form an air 
space, and young bees will occupy and 
be out of the way of the workers, and 
not hang out on the front of the hive. 
to be run over by working bees. They 
will be protected from storms also; 
then at night, when the workers are 
all at home, I have seen this space 
crowded with bees, and also on rainy, 
cold days. To feed bees a better con- 
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space. For winter, this space is splen- 
did for packing with chaff, peat, moss, 
or forest leaves, or any absorbent 
material. Then one can ship bees the 
world over. Such a frame of comb 
full of honey the extractor cannot in- 
jure in the least. 


Then again, they should be con- 
structed so that they can be used the 
same as the Langstroth frame at all 
times. This frame must be reversible, 
so that it can be used for all known 
methods—an all-purpose frame, if you 
like. The same frame, when empty 
of brood-combs, is to be used to hold 
two tiers of sections. The inside 
dimensions of the frame should be con- 
structed on the metrical measurement, 
in order that the frame will take sec- 
tions, say 4 two-pound, 6 one-pound, 
8 j-pound, 12 half-pound, 24 quarter- 
pound; and be able to run all sizes of 
sections at once, or separate size, and 
extracted, just as one wishes. Thus 
we have a frame that is universal in 
its application, as well as interchang- 
able—side-storing, tiering-up, etc. 

The frame should be cheap, simple, 
and effective, universal for all pur- 
poses, and in harmony with the in- 
stincts of the bees; so that they can 
turn out finished honey remarkably 
fast. These frames require no brac- 
ing, wedging, or thumb-screws; a 
single one will stand alone, and can be 
put down anywhere, and not crush 
bees or combs. Bees can be brushed 
or shaken off readily, and no fear of 
smashing things. 


The bees cannot glue these frames 
fast to the hive, and it requires no 
machine to loosen them. There is 
much more about the frames, but I will 
now speak of separators, which should 
be thin, and the full size of the outside 
brood-frame, and reversible. 


The surplus chambers should be con- 
structed with the view to use them for 
other purposes, than merely to store 
comb in; then if the swarm should 
come out unexpectedly, one can put 
frames of foundation in, and hive his 
bees into it; and so that they can be 
used two or six stories high, if desired ; 
or to ship nuclei inthem. A hive thus 
constructed and adjusted is storm- 
proof, winter-proof, summer-proof, as 
wellas at all times ventilated and 
shaded. 

The frames of a hive must be made 
of wood, and all frames alike. They 
must answer for brood-combs, and for 
holding sections ; one inch and a half 
wide at the ends, for the purpose of 
Spacing themselves ; recessed from the 
four corners on both sides, so that the 
top-bars, bottom-bars, and end-bars 


will be 1} inches wide, for passage- 
ways for the bees, and the natural 
thickness of comb. 


trivance cannot be imagined than this 
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The top-bar is to be slit from end to 
end, through the centre, for the pur- 
pose of inserting foundation quickly ; 
to thus avoid wired frames, wired 
foundation, melted wax, and other 
time - provoking experiences. Then 
when a frame full of foundation is 
placed in the brood-nest, the combs 
will become of an even thickness, no 
varying, crooked, warping, or sagging, 
broken combs; and no break-down, if 
the foundation is all wax, and not 
adulterated. 

The top and bottom bars must be 
the same, so that the combs will be at- 
tached to all parts of the inside of the 
frame, and to be impossible to tell 
which is the right side up. Then 
when placed in the hive, 8 or 12 of 
them, and the division-board in place, 
one can move or ship a colony of bees, 
and the frames will not swing in at 
the bottom like a pendulum, and crush 
the bees or combs. They will be as 
firm as the hive itself, when a wedge 
is inserted between the division-boards 
and the shell. 

As a surplus chamber they excel,and 
the manner of construction is too sim- 
ple to speak of. They have no bottom 
or top, both sides are movable, which 
allows the frames to be taken out 
laterally. They can be made to hold 
3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14 frames, but the 
6 frame is the best, that holds 36 one- 
pound sections, or 144 quarters. Then 
one frame of finished honey can be re- 
moved at will, and an empty one in- 
serted, or one side-storing frame of 
sections can be lifted, bees and all, to 
fill a surplus case, and not disturb the 
working, but rather increase the honey 
and retard swarming by the inter- 
change, etc. 

These surplus chambers have no in- 
termediate honey-board or zinc queen- 
excluder between the honey-boards, 
therefore there is an unbroken passage- 
way for the bees from the entrance of 
the hive to the top of the sections. The 
section-frames and brood-frames are 
just bee-space apart. There are no 
brace-combs ; the surplus chamber can 
be lifted at any time without removing 
a frame, which makes it very easy to 
get at the brood. I have no T tins or 
other hinderances ; it is so simple that 
any one can manage it. 

My sections have four open sides, 
and I use 6 one-pound sections in each 
frame, two tiers high, and so arranged 
that one frame at a time, as the honey 
is nearing completion, can be reversed 
if needed in order to have plump full 
sections, and the comb attached to all 
parts. 

The 4 open-side sections have a 
charm for me, as the bees are not 
divided off, but they are all together 
in a mass, and they seem to work bet- 
ter. Why it isso I do not know, but 





they do, all the same. 
of section very much, as it avoids the 
bad corners and accomplishes the same 
results. I wonder if any one has tested 
this section ; if so, I would like to learn 
how they can be made in one piece, or 


I like this style 


4-piece dovetailed. They pack in a 
shipping-case better than the other 4- 
open-side sections with paste-board 
between the rows. 

Should we want the bees early to 
work in the supers, by these inter- 
changing frames and parts, we can put 
them up by raising the side-storing 
sections, bees and all; also at times a 
frame of ripe brood, bees and all, to 
start them up; and thus we will con- 
trol swarming, and get the bees up at 
work in the sections long before one 
can possibly do it by the old method of 
waiting forthe spirit to move the bees 
up in the sections. 

I want to and do take away finished 
sections before my neighbor has his 
bees in the sections. We want bees 
to work all the time gathering during 
the season ; and to be able to say to 
those men—who, after trying all plans 
for non-swarming hives given, with no 
success, have settled down in the old 
rut, and have come to the conclusion 
that such a thing does not exist when 
working for comb honey, and even if 
it did, they doubt if as large a yield of 
honey could be obtained as by the use 
of non-swarming hives—that swarming 
xan be controlled at will ; and that one 
colony of bees will produce surplus 
honey as much as they possibly can by 
the use of three small single-walled 
swarming hives, and that at less ex- 
pense, time, and labor, and more 
simply. 

Wintering bees should be done on 
the summer stands; the brood-combs 
should be reduced to four frames, the 
surplus chamber be placed above, hold- 
ing four solid frames of honey. Bees 
do not look or go sidewise for their 
stores, when clustered, but only up, 
there the honey being above the un- 
broken continuous passage-ways. 





When thus adjusted, and the peet, 
moss, or forest leaves are packed solid 
into the space formed by the inside 
hive and outside shell, bees live, they 
‘*hold the fort,” if properly attended 
to in time; and the time to commence 
is as soon as _ they are unpacked in the 
spring. 

The space between the division- 
board and the outer walls can be filled 
with packing and absorbents of mois- 
ture, which keeps the combs clean and 
free from mildew. 

With such a constructed hive, we 
accomplish all that has been done, or 
is being done. The bees are at all 
times comfortable, and are ready for 
business a month sooner than my 
neighbor's bees in the spring. I never, 
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in one of these hives, had a case of 
spring dwindling, nor bees diseased in 
any way so far. I feed no sugar, nor 
remove any pollen. 

Again, those reversible frames pay 
me, if used for no other purpose but 
to winter bees ; for if the brood-frames 
contain honey, place the honey part 
up, and in surplus chambers reverse 
the shoney part down, to match the 
one in the brood-chamber; then the 
honey parts of the eight frames will be 
together, one above the other. 

The whole hive is constructed with 
the view of giving the queen full 
power of reproduction, and hereby 
hangs the whole ‘law and gospel” in 
bee-keeping. The mother-bee must 
have room as fast as she wants it; we 
must be able to give her that room,and 
if not able, we lose control over the 
bees, and swarm they will. We must 
be able to make our increase as neces- 
sity requires, ourselves, and not be at 
the mercy of the bees, to do it when 
not necessary. 

Keep the bees in one strong colony 
until after the honey harvest ; keep the 
brood-frames full of brood, and no 
honey in them during the harvest ; by 
so doing the bees have no place to 
store honey but in the sections. Make 
your aim, and make the bees work for 
you in one colony, and do as much as 
your neighbor’s bees doin four or even 
five single-walled, small hives. 

My object is to make a chaff hive, 
and yet not a chaff hive ; and to part 
flush with the top of the brood-frames, 
so that I can get at things, and push 
things. 

When those who manufacture bee- 
hives take all these points into consid- 
eration, and unite them with the best 
points in the hivesof Rev. J. L. Christ, 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, and Moses 
Quinby, we will have the next great 
invention in apiculture, of great econ- 
omic value, and one that is needed as 
well as now called for by honey-pro- 
ducers, queen-breeders, ete. It will 
be as revolutionary in its effects as the 
application of the movable-comb frame 
was forty years ago. I do not make 
or sell hives, or any other kind of bee- 
supplies. 

Collamer, N. Y. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 4, 6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
Kk. F. Holtermann, Sec., Brantford, Ont, 
g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 





We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 











Queen-Rearing.— Newton John- 
son, Ficklin, Ills., says : 


I have received the book, ‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,” by Mr. G. M. Doo- 
little. It is intensely interesting, be- 
sides being very profitable. 


_ > ————— 


Destroying Drones and Brood. 
—R. R. Stokesberry, Clinton, Ind., on 
May 16, 1889, says : ; 


Last fall I had 57 colonies in good 
condition, except one that was queen- 
less, which died during the winter. 
All the rest came out in guod condi- 
tion, and built up fast, until two or 
three weeks ago when the cold, dry 
weather checked them, and they be- 
gan kiiling off the drones and pulling 
out young brood. It seems to me that 
we are going to have another failure 
to record for this year, which, with the 
past two, is very discouraging. If I 
knew of a good location for bees I 
would be tempted to move to it. 





Early Spring, ete.—C.Theilmann, 
Theilmanton, Minn., on May 17, 1889, 
writes : 


The Doolittle book on ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing” is very interesting, 
and contains many new ideas not 
found in other bee-books or periodi- 
vals; and they come from one of our 
most (if not the most) and best experi- 
enced bee-masters in America. We 
had rather bad weather for bees to 
make their living for quite awhile ; 
they are getting plenty of pollen, but 
very little honey, and have to be fed. 
The colonies are strong in bees. We 
had some glorious rains lately, which 
were badly needed. Spring crops 
look remarkably good after the rains, 
and corn is coming up—the rows can 
be seen in some fields. This is earlier 
by two weeks here than ever before. 





Early Swarming, ete.—J. M. 
Peck, Wyoming, Wis., on May 19, 
1889, writes : 


I see reports of early swarms from 
Ohio, Indiana, and other localities, but 
I want to say that Wisconsin is not be- 
hind the times, if we are much further 
north. On May 4 Ihad a large swarm, 
and Ihave had 7 swarms so far. I 
would have had many more, but it has 
been very dry for the last two weeks, 
and with the exception of the last four 
days, it has rained most of the time. 


Bees did nothing the past week but 
kill off drones; but everything bids 
fair for a good honey-flow now. White 
clover is just commencing to bloom. 
My bees are in fine condition, and I 
am expecting swarms every day. My 
report for 1888 is as follows: I com- 
menced the season with 15 colonies, 
increased them to 47, and took 2,500 
pounds of extracted honey, and 300 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections. I also had 400 natural combs 
built in brood-frames. 





Bees Dwindling and Dying.— 
J. A. Bence, Hamrick, Ind., on May 
16, 1889, writes : 


On page 283 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1888, Mr. R. M. Rawlins, 
of Arkansas, exactly describes my 
situation in regard to bees dwindling 
and dying. Some of mine died that 

yay last season. They ceased dying 
in the fall, and wintered all right. 
They went to work on fruit-bloom, and 
seemed to do well, but now there is 
but little for them to get, and some of 
the colonies are dying off very rapidly. 
Their abdomens are much swollen, and 
full of a thick, yellowish matter. They 
will lie struggling several days on the 
ground before they die. I have 
watched ever since Mr. R’s article was 
published, hoping that some one would 
give the cause and cure. Will some 
one please do so ? 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 14@15¢e. Market is 
dull and lower, but not overstocked. Demand slow. 
BEKSWAX.—22@23¢. 
Apr. 30. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs. 15@16c.; dark, 
10@12c.; California white 2-lbs., 11@12c.; amber, 10 
@lic. Extracted, white, 7@8c.: dark, 5@6c. Our 
market is in good condition for the new crop. 

BEESW AX.—20c. 

May 11. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Extracted, in barrels, 644@6%. Excel- 
lent demand for clear, bright in barrels. Dark, 534@ 


6e. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 23c. for prime. i 
May 22. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


NEW YORE. 

HONE Y.—Market is bare of comb. We have not 
seen honey cleaned out so well for several years. 
As to extracted, there is no white clover, basswood 
or buckwheat in this market. New Southern honey 
is arriving freely, and brings from 65@7vUc. per gal- 
lon. New Florida orange-bloom honey brings from 
746@Xe, per lb. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce, at 264@27c. for goo4. 

HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
May 24. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane St. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—We quote : Best white clover 1-pounds, 
18@20c.; best 2-lbs.. 17@18¢. Extracted, 8@9c. — 
Sales have been checked a little on account of ma- 
ye sugar and bh being so plentiful. Sales of 
oney are rer7 slow. : 
May 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per ‘dD. 
Best white comb honey. 11@16c. Demand is fair. 
Arrivals are plentiful of new comb and extracted 
honey from the Southern States, where the season 
had a most prosperous beginning. 

BEESWAX.—Demand is good—20@24¢. per |b. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival, 





May 21. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 
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Business otices. 
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Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


If Wou Live near vune post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x54. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 





DORE ART PORTFOLIO, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


Will be CLUBBED with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, at the low price of $1.25, postpaid. 


This magnificent Art Portfolio is in size just 
11x14 inches, and besides a picture of Gustav 
Dore, the great French Artist, it contains the 
following beautiful engravings: Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden—Entering the Ark— 
Noah Cursing Ham—Samson and Delilah—Ruth 
and Boaz—Death of Saul—The Judgment of 
Solomon—Daniel in the Lion’s Den—Daniel 
Confounding the Priests of Baal—The Nativity 
—Christ Healing the Sick—Sermon on the 
Mount—The Disciples Plucking Corn on the 
Sabbath—Jesus Walking on the Water—The 
Agony in the Garden—Death of the Pale 
Horse. Seventeen handsome full page plates 
under one cover. 





Standard Atlas of the World. 





To any one sending us, direct to this 
office, Five NEW Subscribers for 
one year, with $5.00 (renewals not to 
count), we will present this beautiful 
Atlas, by mail, postpaid : 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
upon the face of the 
Globe, 

It is beautifully il- 
lustrated with color- 
ed diagrams, showing 
the wealth, the debt, 


























the civil condition of 
the people, chief pro- 
auctions, the manu- 
factures and the com- 
merce,religious sects, 
etc.,and asuperb line 
of engravings of his- 
torical interest and 
value, together with 
many new and desir- 
able features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 
among which will be 
found a concise his- 
tory of each Btate. 


Price,in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 





Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
‘he inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








Apiary Register.—Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... -... 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 





page of this paper. 



















































Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to reguiate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sampte copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 lb., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bee-Convention can be obtained at 
thie office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents, 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble. 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
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\OR SALE.—Good Second-Hand Apiarian 
Articles, such as Hives, Supers, 1-Pound 
Seconds nailed, and Wired Combs. For prices 
write to, F. H. BROWNING, 
22Alt DUNDEE, Kane’ Co., ILLS. 
adention the American Bee Journal. 


[tz LIAN Queens, Tested, $1.25.; Untested, 
75c., 3 for $2. Circular of Pee-Supplies, &c. 
ree. NO. I tL & SON, g ill, Mo. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, M 
20Atf 


WOOD'S ITALIAN QUEENS. 


WILL now ship by return mail, Selected 
Tested Italian Queens, of 1888 rearing, 
for $2 each. These are my finest Queens, and 
are thoroughly tested, and are suitable for 
Mother-Bees. After June lst, Warranted 
Queens, 75 cts. each: or $8 perdozen. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. If you want good Queens 
purely-mated, without delay, send me your 
order. None but Italians. 3-frame Nue lei, 
in the Langstroth or Cary frames, with good 
Queens, $3 each. Address, 


JAS. FF. WOOD, 
22A2t NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE 


COMB FOUNDATION 


O* and after this day the price of Comb 
Foundation is advanced 











5 Cents per Pound, 
Both Wholesale and Retail, 


on account of the scarcity and consequent 
enhanced value of Beeswax. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON. 
May 16, 1889. 





NECTIONS by the Bushel.—I am now 
packing my Sections in bushel boxes—a 
sah worth 15 cts. with every 500 Sections. $3 


per M. Other Goods cheap. Send for Price- 
List, free. W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 
15C3t 





WANTED, 


T Plattsmouth, Nebr., to sell 3-frame (size 94x 
1754) Nucleus Colonies of ITALIAN BEES, with 
Reeser at $2.50 each—brood in 2 frames or more— 


3{ to 1 lb. of Bees. J. M. YOUN 
21Atf Box 874, PLATTSMOUTH, "NEBR. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
GIVEN AWAY, 
First-Class One-Piece Sections ! 


MY HE above is not true, and is only done to attract 

attention ; but it is true that I am selling the 
Whitest and Best No.1 One-Piece Sections made 
—at $3.00 pe: rM; No. 2, — per M. 


ddress J, M. KINZIE, 
ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 


A New Book on Bees, and Dadant’s Comb 
Foundation, See advertisement in another column. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We will pay 25 cents per 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliy- 
ered here ; or 27 cts. per Ib. in exchange 
for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL8. 
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1889. Italian Queens. 1889 


ELECT Trestep, in May, 

I $2.50 ; in June, $2.00 ; and 
July 1 to November 1, $1.50, 

@ Queens Warranted 

Purely Mated, $1; 6 for $5. 


Will commence shipping the 
first week in May, and ship as 
booked, 


Make oma Ag Orders payable 
at Nicholasvil} 


@” Send for Circular. a3 
J.T. WILSON, 
LITTLE HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


18Etf 





[easaan BEES, QUEENS, and EGGS 
from Light Brahma and Wyandotte Poultry 
Oue Untested Queen, $1; three for $2. Eggs, 
$2 for 13. Price-List Free. 


Address, HK. G. FRAME, 
10E13t NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Heddon Hives For Sale. 


Jb hy the purchaser of my 29 New Heddon 
Hives (never used) at $3 each, I will give a 
New 4-Frame Stanley Automatic Honey-Ex- 
tractor, worth $20 00, f. 0. b. 

E. D. KEENEY, ARCADE, N. Y. 


April Ist. For 60 Days. 1889, 


E have a large stock of ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS on hand, which are first- 
class. To reduce stock, we will name a very 
low price on them, in 1,000 or 100,000 lots. Also 
Hives, Smokers and Brood - Frames. 
Do not fail to tell us what you want, or send 
for our Price-List. Address, 


SMITH & SMITH, 
14Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
OME EMPLOY MENT 


SAMPLE ant GOOD PAY. We want 


NTS everywhere to get up 
éLobs for the 
Illustrated Home Journal, 
we Ag) be WEL COMED in 
AMILY. SEND fora 
FREE SAMPLE - E SAMPLE COPY m "eben, our SPECLAL 
CASH PREMIUM OFFERS. Address 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS, 


Please mention this paper when answering. 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 


NAPPANEE, IND., 


BEE-HIVES, ITALIAN QUEENS 


3, 000 44x44 One-Piece Sections at $3.50 

per 1,000; orders over, write for 
apecial prices. Brood-Frames, Metal Corners, 
Smokers, Honey-Extractors and Fruit-Boxes. 
Send for Price-List, free. Only sent on 2 oo 














cation. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


100 COLONIES 


F ITALIAN and HYBRID BEES for 
J Sale in fine condition. Also JAPANESE 
BUCK WHEAT. Write for prices — away 
iown. A. J. & E. HATFIELD, 
20Atf SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, |B 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


A SPECIALTY. Largest and Purest Car- 
niolan Apiary in America. 

2 Send for Descriptive Circular and Price- 
List. Address, 


ANDREWS & LOCKHART, 
9Ctf PATTEN’S MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wik faraieh ou, the coming season, ONE 


CE SECTIONS as cheap as the cheapest. 
” Write Tor prices. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1889, 40C3t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


IVES, Sections, Foundation, Smokers, 
Frames, Crates, &c., furnished at greatly 
reduced rates. Aliso ITALIAN BEES and 
QUEENS at very low prices. Send for my 
Catalogue. Address, 


A. F. STAUFFER, 


STERLING, LLLINOIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











29Ctf 





we wil with pleasure send a sample copy of the 


SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey-Extractors,Comb Foun- 
dation, Section Honéy-Boxes, al! books and 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee- 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your 


acgnee Po" A, 1, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH. 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
@@ Tenth annua! Catalogue now ready. 
5Ctf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


geod Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT,o! 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a at deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 








hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 

45Ctf No. 196 Ruby S8t., Rockford, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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